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all those who opposed intervention on the side of the allies, was headed by King Constantine, brother-in-law of Emperor William; the sup porters of an active pro-entente policy were led by Venizelos, prime minister since 1910. Greece, a maritime Power, had traditionally adhered to a "western" orientation, with the result that Russian influence in Athens was much weaker than in Bucharest and the capitals of the Slav states, Russia, moreover, had taken no part in the Balkan campaigns, except for sending a small "token" force to Salonika. Allied negotiations with Greece, therefore, were largely in the hands of London and Paris, while Russian diplomatic intervention was sporadic and rather negative in character, that is, it aimed not at winning the good graces of Greece but at preventing policies which the Russians deemed to be contrary to their interests. The conflict between Petro-grad and Athens arose in connection with the Dardanelles expedition and Russia's proposed annexation of Constantinople (about which more will be said presently). From the beginning of the war the forcing of the Dardanelles was a favorite project of Winston Churchill, then first lord of the admiralty, but it was not taken up in earnest by the British government until early in January, 1915, after the Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich had made an urgent appeal to London for a diversion in the Near East. Churchill had envisaged the possibility that the navy alone might not be able to seize the Straits and that the landing of a large expeditionary force might become necessary. According to his view, the avowedly formidable difficulties of a combined sea and land attack on Constantinople would be mitigated if the allies could rely upon the cooperation of Bulgaria and Greece. The outlook in Bulgaria was uncertain, but Greece, even though she would not take up arms in defense of Serbia, appeared eager to participate in a war against Turkey. An offer to this effect was made to Great Britain by Venizelos in August, 1914? six weeks before Turkey declared war, but was rejected by Grey on the ground that its acceptance would have forced Bulgaria into the enemy camp. Five months later, with Turkey in the war and the Dardanelles expedition in the process of preparation, the situation had changed, and Grey offered Greece important territorial acquisitions in Asia Minor in return for military intervention (January 23, 1915? N.S.).
Sazonov, who in the meantime had made up his mind that Russia must annex Constantinople and the Straits, was negotiating to tho$ effect with England and France, and viewed the Balkan situation twm